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STRAWBERRY  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

A.  H.  HENDEICKSONi 


Strawberry  growing  in  California  is  an  industry  usually  located 
within  easy  reach  of  large  centers  of  population.  The  product  may 
be  classed  as  highl}^  perishable  in  nature  and  requires  careful  handling 
and  excellent  transportation  facilities.  Paved  roads  and  automobile 
trucks  have  widened  the  potential  strawberry  districts,  and  have  im- 
proved the  condition  in  which  berries  arrive  on  the  market.  Although 
production  costs  are  high,  this  fact  is  usually  counterbalanced  by  the 
comparatively  high  returns  per  acre.  The  unit  in  strawberry  culture 
in  California  is  ordinarily '  determined  by  the  amount  of  land  that 
can  be  handled  conveniently  by  one  family.  Sometimes  extensive 
plantings  of  this  fruit  are  found,  but  it  will  usually  be  observed  that 
these  large  areas  are  split  into  smaller  units,  which  are  handled  by 
one  man  with  the  assistance  of  his  family  and  intimate  friends. 

The  general  conditions  of  the  industry  in  California  have  probably 
not  varied  over  a  long  period.  There  have  been  fluctuations  in  acre- 
age planted  and  prices  received  from  year  to  year,  but  over  a  period 
of  four  years,  from  1924  to  1927  inclusive,  the  acreage  and  yield  in 
California  have  remained  nearly  stationary.^  It  is  probable  that 
increased  plantings  will  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  population. 
Statistics  which  give  only  the  total  acreage  and  total  production 
do  not,  however,  always  give  an  accurate  story  of  the  industry  in  any 
given  district.  It  is  well  known  that  strawberries  produce  more  fruit 
per  acre  in  their  second  year  than  in  any  other  period.  Hence,  a 
small  reported  acreage,  if  a  majority  of  the  plantings  are  in  their 
second  year,  may  show  a  larger  production  in  a  given  district  than 
a  larger  planting  the  following  year. 

Although  strawberries  are  grown  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in 
nearly  every  state,  this  fact  does  not  seriously  influence  the  industry 
in  California.  Strawberries  grown  in  the  state  are,  for  the  most  part, 
consumed  locally.  Some  are  shipped  to  the  inter-mountain  states  and 
to  eastern  markets.  Usually  the  California  berries  ripen  before  those 
in  the  surrounding  region  and  hence  do  not  meet  competition  with 
the  berries  grown  in  those  sections.     Furthermore,  because  of  the 


1  Associate  Pomologist  in  the  Experiment  Station. 

2  Crops  and  Markets,  published  by  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  vol. 
1927. 
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comparatively  mild  climate  under  which  most  of  the  California  ber- 
ries are  produced,  this  fruit  is  shipped  to  market  over  a  long  period 
extending  from  April  until  about  November.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  pack  of  canned  strawberries  in  California  has  markedly 
declined  during  the  last  few  years.  According  to  figures  compiled 
by  the  Canners'  League  of  California,  the  average  pack  for  the  years 
1920  to  1923  inclusive  was  4,204  cases;  no  strawberries  were  canned 
commercially  during  1924  and  1925 ;  and  only  322  cases  were  canned 
in  1926. 

The  principal  strawberry  sections  in  California  are  found  in  the 
central  coast  section,  in  southern  California  around  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  in  smaller  districts  in  Sacramento  County  and  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  with  some  plantings  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  Placer 
County,  and  other  scattered  regions.  According  to  statistics  compiled 
by  the  Crop  Reporting  Service  of  the  California  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  approximate  acreage  of  strawberries  in  1926  was 
as  follows : 

County  or  district  Acres 

Shasta    40 

Alameda  300 

Monterey    100 

San    Mateo    40 

Santa    Clara    300 

Santa   Cruz    140 

Sonoma  60 

Sacramento 700 

San  Joaquin  Valley  (Fresno,  Tulare,  Stanislaus  counties)  450 

Los  Angeles  district  (Los  Angeles  and  Orange  counties) 1,500 

Imperial  125 

According  to  statistics  from  the  same  source,  the  yield  per  acre  in 
1926  averaged  as  follows: 

District  Quarts  per  acre 

Central  coast   district 5,600 

Sacramento    district    2,700 

San    Joaquin    district 3,500 

Imperial  Valley  1,500 

Los  Angeles   district 4,500 

These  yields  are  much  higher  on  the  average  than  yields  in  any 
other  strawberry-producing  centers  in  the  United  States.  The  total 
value  of  the  crop  for  California  for  1927  was  given  as  $4,151,000, 
which  was  about  evenly  divided  between  the  northern  and  southern 
sections  of  the  state. 
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ESTIMATED   COST  OF  STARTING   A   STRAWBERRY   PLANTING 

The  cost  of  bringing  an  acre  of  strawberries  into  bearing  is  high. 
Accurate  costs  are  not  available  but  estimates  have  been  obtained  from 
a  number  of  growers.  Grading  of  the  land  must  be  done  very  care- 
fully. This  work  often  costs  from  $25.00  to  $60.00  an  acre,  according 
to  the  surface  irregularities  present.  Wooden  flumes  for  irrigating 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $25.00.  Concrete  pipe  costs  much  more, 
but  is  not  ordinarily  installed  for  strawberries  alone.  If  the  straw- 
berries are  interplanted  in  an  orchard,  concrete  pipe  may  be  used  for 
irrigating,  but  in  this  case  a  part  of  the  cost  should  be  apportioned 
to  the  orchard.  Planting  may  cost  from  $60.00  to  $80.00  an  acre. 
Ordinarily,  10,000  to  12,000  plants  per  acre  are  used,  at  a  cost  of 
from  $12.00  to  $20.00  per  thousand  plants.  To  these  items  should  be 
added  the  cost  of  irrigation  water,  spraying  or  dusting  for  insect  and 
disease  control,  labor  in  irrigating  and  in  hoeing,  controlling  spread 
of  runners,  replanting,  and  removing  weeds.  One  strawberry  man 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  bringing  a  strawberry  plantation  into  bear- 
ing varies  from  $700.00  to  $1,000.00  an  acre.  The  orchard  is  often 
rented  to  straAvberry  growers  who  are  able  to  secure  the  necessary 
labor  during  the  critical  periods. 

The  second  year  is  usually  the  most  productive  one  during  the 
life  of  a  strawberry  planting.  Sometimes  a  few  crates  or  chests  of 
berries  may  be  secured  the  first  season  after  setting.  A  production 
of  200  chests  of  72  pounds  each  per  acre  is  not  unusual  for  the  second 
year,  and  much  higher  yields  have  been  recorded.  The  third  year 
yields  slightly  less  than  the  second,  and  the  fourth  sometimes  pro- 
duces about  two-thirds  as  much  as  the  third  year.  Four  years  is 
about  the  average  life  of  a  strawberry  planting.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  many  bare  spots  are  usually  found,  the  planting  is  often  foul 
with  weeds  in  spite  of  the  careful  hoeing,  and  the  yield  is  much 
reduced.  When  grown  in  an  orchard  the  trees  ordinarily  are  large 
enough  at  three  or  four  years  of  age  to  shade  the  berry  plants  and 
compete  with  them  for  water. 

Except  in  a  few  cases,  strawberries  are  grown  as  an  intercrop 
in  young  orchards  or  vineyards,  until  the  trees  come  into  bearing 
(fig.  1).  Strawberries  are  admirably  suited  to  this  purpose,  and  many 
orchards  may  be  found  where  these  berries  were  of  material  assistance 
in  helping  to  pay  expenses  while  the  trees  were  young. 
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LOCATIONS    FOR    STRAWBERRIES 

Strawberries  blossom  and  set  fruit  over  a  long  period;  hence  an 
occasional  light  spring  frost,  aside  from  reducing  the  yield  of  early 
berries,  may  not  be  serious.  As  a  rule,  however,  a  region  subject 
to  severe  frosts  during  the  blossoming  season  should  be  avoided. 
Bottom  lands  or  swales,  into  which  cold  air  drains  from  the  higher 


P; 


Fig.  1. — Two-year-old  planting  of  strawberries  grown  as  an  intercrop  in  a 

young  vineyard. 

surrounding  elevation,  are  hazardous  because  of  the  danger  of  freez- 
ing of  the  buds  or  flowers.  The  site  should  be  chosen  to  allow  the 
heavy,  cold  air  to  drain  away  from  the  plantation  to  lower  levels. 

The  aspect  of  the  plantation  may  influence  the  season  of  ripening 
to  a  considerable  extent.  A  warm  exposure  may  cause  the  fruit  to 
ripen  several  days  or  a  week  earlier  than  the  same  variety  planted 
a  few  hundred  yards  away  on  a  site  which  faces  in  another  direction. 
Earliness  is  usually  desirable,  for  the  early  fruits  command  the  best 
prices. 
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SOILS    FOR    STRAWBERRIES 

Strawberries  thrive  on  many  types  of  soils.  In  California  they 
may  be  found  growing  on  soils  ranging*  from  the  sands  and  sandy 
loams  to  adobes.  The  care  given  a  plantation  seems  to  govern  its 
success  more  than  does  the  type  of  soil  upon  which  it  is  growing. 
Because  of  the  enormous  amount  of  hand  work  necessary,  plantings 
on  soils  which  are  naturally  mellow  and  friable  are  more  desirable 
from  the  labor  standpoint  than  those  on  soils  which  are  easily  puddled 
and  which  later  form  a  hard  crust  on  the  surface.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  heavier  kinds  of  soils  usually  contain  a  relatively  larger  amount 
of  available  moisture  after  rain  or  irrigation,  and  the  interval  between 
irrigations  on  this  type  of  soil  may  be  greater  than  on  the  sandy  soils. 
It  is  held  by  some  growers  that  yields  on  the  heavier  types  of  soils 
are  somewhat  greater  than  those  on  the  lighter  types.  Some  growers 
prefer  soils  containing  a  moderate  amount  of  organic  matter,  but 
many  successful  plantings  have  been  grown  on  soils  nearly  devoid  of 
this  material. 

Strawberries  are  generally  grown  on  land  that  is  nearly  level, 
because  of  convenience  in  irrigating.  However,  the  necessity  for 
irrigating  does  not  preclude  sloping  land  from  being  used  for  straw- 
berries. Excellent  plantings  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  foothill 
sections,  where  the  prevailing  slopes  are  fairly  steep.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  plants  may  be  set  out  on  contours,  or,  if  the  soil  does  not 
wash  easily  and  the  irrigation  water  may  be  controlled  readily,  the 
rows  are  run  in  nearly  any  direction,  without  regard  to  the  slope. 
In  a  few  sections  where  strawberries  are  grown  without  irrigation, 
the  rows  usually  are  laid  out  with  reference  to  the  orchard  rows 
rather  than  to  the  slope. 

Lack  of  drainage  seldom  gives  much  trouble  except  in  those  places 
where  there  is  standing  water  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground. 


CLIMATE 

Strawberries  thrive  in  the  cool  central  coast  region,  but  are  also 
found  growing  thriftily  in  the  warm  interior  valleys.  The  berries 
ripen  over  a  long  period  in  the  coastal  sections,  producing  almost 
continuously  from  April  to  November.  In  the  interior  valleys  there 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  produce  a  single  crop  in  early  summer,  or 
a  large  spring  crop  followed  by  a  smaller  one  during  the  fall  months. 
More  frequent  irrigation  may  be  necessary  during  the  summer  months 
in  the  interior  sections  than  in  the  cooler  coastal  regions. 
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PROPAGATION    OF   STRAWBERRIES 

Strawberries  propagate  by  means  of  runners.  During  the  grow- 
ing season,  established  strawberry  plants  send  out  slender  stems  8  to 
16  inches  long  in  all  directions.  Each  alternate  node,  if  in  contact 
with  the  ground,  takes  root  and  forms  a  new  jDlant.  The  roots  become 
established  in  the  ground,  and  later  the  slender  stem  connecting  the 
old  plant  and  the  young  dies,  leaving  the  new  plants  independent 
and  in  turn  ready  to  send  out  runners.  These  young  jolants,  before 
they  have  produced  fruit,  are  the  most  desirable  ones  for  use  in  new 
plantations. 

The  ease  of  gathering  new  plants  should  not  lead  to  carelessness 
in  the  matter  of  selecting  the  best  stock  available,  and  certain  pre- 
cautions should  be  observed  in  collecting  new  individuals  from  old 
plantations.  Plants  from  diseased  or  insect-infested  areas  should 
be  discarded,  and  only  clean,  healthy  ones  chosen.  Carelessness  in 
the  choice  of  plants  often  leads  to  the  introduction  of  diseases  and 
insects  into  sections  that  may  previously  have  been  clean.  Many 
growers  prefer  to  buy  their  new  plants  from  men  who  make  a 
specialty  of  producing  strawberry  plants.  These  strawberry  nurs- 
eries are,  for  the  most  part,  located  in  the  foothills  of  the  northern 
counties.  The  plants  are  usually  grown  on  virgin  land,  and  the  soil 
is  of  such  a  friable  nature  that  exceptionally  strong  and  healthy  root 
systems  are  developed.  As  these  nurseries  are  somewhat  isolated,  the 
plants  produced  are  usually  free  from  injurious  insect  pests  and 
diseases. 

PLANTING    AND    PLANTING     DISTANCES 

The  preparation  of  the  soil  for  the  new  berry  plantations  should 
be  as  thorough  as  possible.  On  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the 
feeding  roots  of  small  fruits,  the  effort  expended  in  preparing  the 
soil  before  planting  will  be  repaid  by  the  vigor  and  thrift  of  the 
young  plants.  The  soil  should  be  plowed  deeply  in  time  to  allow  the 
weeds  and  cover  crops  to  decompose  before  the  plants  are  set  out, 
and  should  be  as  fine  and  friable  as  frequent  harrowings  will  make  it. 
A  mellow  soil,  free  from  lumps,  enables  the  young  plants  to  become 
established  quickly  and  to  survive  the  first  year  in  greater  numbers 
than  when  the  soil  is  carelessly  prepared. 

The  method  of  planting  strawberries  depends  upon  the  irrigation 
practice  in  a  given  district.     The  necessity  for  frequent  irrigation 
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has  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  number  of  cultural  methods  that  will 
be  discussed  briefly  in  the  following  paragraphs.  As  a  rule,  straw- 
berries in  California  are  grown  in  rows  rather  than  in  hills,  and 
greater  acreages  are  grown  in  'raised  beds'  (fig.  2)  than  in  'level 
culture'  (fig.  3). 


Fig.  2. — Strawberries  grown  on  raised  beds.     A  wooden  flume  for  irrigating 
is  shown  in  background. 


Fig.   3. — One-year-old  planting  of  strawberries  grown  under  level  culture. 

The  raised  bed  (fig.  2)  differs  from  level  culture  in  that  the  plants 
are  grown  on  a  wide  row  slightly  raised  above  the  intervening  spaces 
which  give  room  for  irrigation,  cultivation,  and  picking.  The  sunken 
spaces  in  the  raised-bed  system  are  permanent  during  the  continuation 
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of  the  plantation,  while  the  irrigation  furrows  in  the  level-culture  sys- 
tems are  made  for  each  irrigation  or  at  the  beginning  of  each  season. 
The  width  of  the  beds  and  the  furrows  varies  greatly  in  different 
sections.  The  common  width  of  the  raised  bed  and  its  adjacent 
furrow  is  4  to  5  feet,  the  bed  itself  occupying  somewhat  more  than 
half  of  this  width.  The  beds  are  raised  from  3  to  6  inches  above  the 
furrows  and  are  200  to  300  feet  long.  The  tendency  with  most 
growers  is  to  make  the  raised  beds  so  wide  that  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced in  properly  moistening  the  soil  in  the  middle  of  the  bed. 

In  sections  where  the  beds  are  narrow,  plants  are  set  out  in  a 
single  row  in  the  center  of  the  bed  from  8  or  10  inches  to  24  inches 
apart  (fig.  2),  according  to  the  rate  at  which  the  new  runners  are  pro- 
duced and  the  number  of  plants  available  at  the  time  of  planting. 
This  type  of  planting  requires  from  10,000  to  25,000  plants  per  acre, 
depending  on  the  spacing  of  the  plants  and  the  width  between  the 
rows.  Runners  or  offsets  are  allowed  to  take  root  in  the  row  itself  but 
not  to  spread  laterally,  the  aim  being  to  maintain  the  width  of  the  row 
at  10  or  12  inches.  Runners  spreading  laterally  are  either  cut  off  or 
moved  to  the  center  of  the  row. 

Where  the  beds  are  wider  and  the  wide  'matted  row,'  as  it  is 
called,  is  desired,  the  plants  are  set  out  about  12  to  18  inches  apart  in 
a  double  row,  the  rows  being  18  to  24  inches  apart,  and  3  to  4  inches 
from  the  edge  of  the  bed.  From  12,000  to  15,000  plants  to  the  acre 
are  required  when  this  method  is  used.  The  plants  are  allowed  to 
spread  toward  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  toward  the  center,  forming  a 
solid  mat  of  plants.  A  variation  of  the  matted-row  system  is  to  pro- 
vide a  rather  narrow  but  deep  furrow  for  irrigation,  extending  for 
the  full  length  of  the  row  in  the  center  of  the  bed  (fig.  4).  The  hard- 
pan,  which  is  close  to  the  surface  in  the  districts  where  this  system 
is  used,  probably  aids  in  the  lateral  movement  of  water  and  thus 
irrigates  the  plants  on  either  side  of  the  furrow.  The  paths,  in  the 
latter  case,  are  not  sunk  below  the  beds,  but  maintained  on  the  same 
level. 

When  level  culture  is  practiced,  the  plants  are  set  out  10  to  14  or 
16  inches  apart  in  the  row,  and  maintained  as  separate  hills,  or 
allowed  to  form  solid  rows  (fig.  1).  Irrigation  water  is  applied  by 
shallow  furrows  made,  whenever  needed,  as  close  to  the  rows  of  plants 
as  possible. 

The  raised  beds  can  be  irrigated  more  conveniently  than  the  level- 
culture  plantings,  because  the  ditches  are  permanent  and  are  not 
destroyed  by  cultivation.  Frequently,  however,  water  is  applied 
without  any  attempt  to  cultivate,  and  the  result  is  a  hard-baked  path 
between  the  rows. 
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Strawberries  require  greater  care  in  planting  than  do  most  of  the 
small  fruits.  Only  young  plants  with  light-colored  roots  should  be 
used ;  the  older  plants,  having  dark  brown  roots,  should  be  discarded. 
The  plants  must  not  be  allowed  to  dry  out  during  the  planting  oper- 
ations, but  should  preferably  be  wrapped  in  wet  burlap  or  kept  in 
pails  of  water.  The  outside  whorl  of  leaves  should  be  removed  when 
the  plant  is  set  out,  leaving  only  one  or  two  of  the  small  center  leaves. 
The  plant  must  be  set  firmly  at  the  same  depth  at  which  it  had  been 
growing.     If  set  too  high,  or  if  the  soil  is  not  sufficiently  firmed,  the 


Fig.  4. — The  wide  matted  row  system,  with  the  deep  ditch  for  irrigation 
shown  in  the  middle  foreground. 

young  plants  will  dry  out  and  die ;  if  set  too  low,  so  that  the  crown 
is  covered  with  moist  soil,  the  plant  quickly  rots.  Experienced  grow- 
ers, in  making  the  raised  beds,  leave  the  centers  slightly  higher  than 
the  edges.  If  the  soil  settles  away  from  the  crowns  of  the  young 
plants  after  a  few  weeks,  this  extra  soil  is  moved  up  around  the  plants 
with  a  hoe,  leaving  the  plants  set  at  the  right  depth  and  the  entire 
bed  level. 

Planting  may  best  be  done  any  time  during  November,  December, 
and  January  when  the  weather  permits,  although  late  spring  planting 
has  also  been  successful.  Plants  set  out  in  November  are  well  estab- 
lished by  spring  and  often  produce  a  considerable  crop  that  year. 
However,  many  growers  make  a  practice  of  removing  the  first  few 
blossoms  so  that  the  young  plant  may  become  well  established  before 
bearing. 
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IRRIGATION 

Strawberries  are  comparatively  shallow-rooted,  and  hence  require 
more  frequent  irrigation  than  tree  fruits.  The  usual  practice  is  to 
irrigate  every  two  or  three  weeks  during  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
and  then  at  more  frequent  intervals  during  the  hotter  portion  of  the 
growing  period.  Irrigation  water  is  applied  at  weekly  intervals  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  in  case  of  particularly  hot  weather  the  water 


Fig. 


5. — On  rolling  land,  tlie  water  is  often  distributed  from  hydrants  on 
the  knolls. 


may  be  put  on  every  four  or  five  days.  During  the  late  fall  months, 
sufficient  water  is  applied  at  intervals,  up  to  the  time  of  the  first  rains, 
to  keep  the  plants  growing  thriftily.  With  strawberries,  the  practice 
is  to  fill  the  shallow  ditches  between  the  rows  up  to  the  level  of  the 
top  of  the  raised  bed  upon  which  the  plants  are  set.  On  steep  grades, 
small,  temporary  earth  dams  are  thrown  up  across  the  ditch  to  give 
the  entire  row  a  uniform  wetting.    The  middle  of  the  bed  is  supposed 
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to  be  moistened  by  lateral  percolation,  but  it  is  often  doubtful  if  it 
is  moistened  sufficiently  when  the  row  is  very  wide.  Experience 
indicates  that  the  strawberry  plant  should  never  be  allowed  to  suffer 
from  drought,  even  for  short  periods. 

The  usual  practice  with  the  matted  row  system  is  to  irrigate  several 
rows  at  one  time,  depending  upon  the  head  of  water  available.  In 
this  way  the  alternating  ditches  are  slowly  filled  to  the  level  of  the 
raised  center  portions.     During  the  picking  season,  irrigation  follows 


Fig.  6. — A  method  of  conducting  water  down  steep  slopes  in  strawberry  fields. 

rather  than  precedes  a  picking,  so  that  the  pickers  may  have  a  dry 
surface  to  walk  upon.  In  districts  where  the  plants  are  grown  under 
the  level  culture  system,  with  either  a  single  furrow  on  one  side  or 
two  furrows,  one  on  either  side  of  the  row,  the  practice  is  to  allow  a 
small  stream  of  water  to  run  for  a  long  period.  In  either  system  the 
velocity  of  the  water  should  not  be  great  enough  to  wash  the  soil 
from  around  the  roots  of  the  plants  on  the  edge  of  the  row. 

Water^  is  usually  brought  to  the  strawberry  fields  from  the  main 
canal  or  pump  by  small  ditches  or  wooden  flumes.    In  Placer  County, 


3  Description  of  irrigation  structures  taken  from :  Hutchins.  W.  A.  Irrigation 
practice  in  growing  small  fruits  in  California.  California  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Cir. 
154:6-10.     1923.     [Out  of  print.] 
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the  water  is  usually  brought  to  the  high  points  by  iron  pipes  and  the 
flow  regulated  by  hydrants  (fig.  5)  and  distributed  in  small  furrows. 
Where  the  grades  are  steep  the  water  is  often  brought  downhill  in 
simple  wooden  V-flumes,  or  by  means  of  tile,  as  shown  in  figure  6. 
Distribution  of  water  depends  ui)on  the  soil  and  upon  the  general 
practice  in  each  district. 

Where  earth  laterals  are  used,  the  water  is  brought  to  the  top  of 
the  row  through  the  ditch  bank  by  means  of  small  cuts,  usually  lined 
with  pieces  of  canvas  or  burlap,  or  by  means  of  short  pieces  of  iron 
pipe  through  the  bank.  Experience  soon  demonstrates  the  amount 
of  fall  and  the  size  of  openings  that  may  be  used  with  safety. 


Fig.  7. — Typical  irrigation  flumes  made  of  redwood. 

Exp.  Sta.  Cir.  154.) 


(From  California  Agr, 


Wooden  flumes  are  widely  used  (fig.  7).  The  main  flumes  are 
usually  12  by  14  inches  and  are  made  of  1-inch  redwood  bo?„rds.  The 
lateral  flumes  are  made  of  1  by  8  inch  lumber.  The  sides  of  the  flumes 
are  braced  by  small  cleats,  nailed  across  the  top  8  or  10  feet  apart. 
The  joints  are  often  sealed  with  tar  or  roofing  paint  and  held  together 
with  pieces  of  lath  or  car  strips.  A  3-inch  hole  is  bored  in  the  side  of 
the  flume  at  the  head  of  each  row.  When  not  in  use,  these  holes  are 
filled  with  a  wooden  plug  similar  to  the  bung  of  a  barrel.  The  grade 
of  the  main  flume  is  usually  about  3.5  inches  in  100  feet,  and  of  the 
laterals  1.0  to  2.5  inches  in  100  feet. 
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METHODS   OF    CULTIVATION 

The  care  of  a  strawberry  plantation  requires  a  great  deal  of  hand 
hoeing  and  weed  pulling.  Cultivation  by  horse-drawn  implements  is 
shallow  to  prevent  injury  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  In  many  cases, 
under  the  matted-row  system,  a  light  cultivator  or  a  one-horse  sled 
with  iron  teeth  projecting  into  the  soil  is  run  in  the  furrows  after 
each  cultivation  during  the  early  part  of  the  season.  This  practice 
tends  to  prevent  weed  growth  between  the  raised  beds.  Later  in  the 
season,  when  irrigations  are  so  frequent  that  the  soil  does  not  dry 
sufficiently  between  waterings  to  permit  cultivation,  the  intervening 
spaces  often  become  hard  and  baked,  particularly  with  the  heavy 
types  of  soils.  Weeds  can  be  removed  from  the  beds  only  by  careful 
hoeing  or  by  pulling  by  hand.  This  hand  weeding,  together  with 
keeping  the  edges  of  the  beds  true  to  grade,  usually  requires  all  the 
time  available  between  pickings.  Frequently  during  the  fourth  year 
of  the  planting,  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  weed  removal  after  the 
first  few  cultivations  in  the  spring. 


CONTROL   OF    RUNNERS 

After  the  strawberry  plant  is  established  and  has  been  growing 
for  some  time,  it  sends  out  runners  which  produce  the  new  plants. 
In  the  matted-row  system,  three  or  four  runners  are  allowed  to  form 
new  plants  the  first  year.  These  are  grouped  around  the  mother 
plant  and  are  not  allowed  to  establish  themselves  in  the  irrigating 
furrow.  Other  runners  which  may  form  are  cut  off.  This  system,  in 
effect,  produces  two  more  or  less  matted  rows  with  a  bare  space  along 
the  center  of  the  raised  bed.  The  following  year,  the  runners  are 
allowed  to  spread  until  the  whole  bed  is  thickly  set  with  plants. 
During  the  fall  and  winter  months,  most  of  the  old  plants  are  removed, 
allowing  the  younger  ones  to  remain  and  fruit  the  following  season. 
In  the  single-row  system,  new  runner  plants  are  carefully  placed  in 
the  row  and  are  not  allowed  to  encroach  upon  the  space  between  rows. 
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USE    OF    FERTILIZERS 

Experimental  data  on  the  value  of  fertilizers  for  strav\^berries  are 
inclusive.  The  experience  of  grov^ers  in  California  indicates  that  fer- 
tilizers are  unnecessary  during  the  first  year  of  the  planting,  except 
possibly  in  some  soils  very  deficient  in  plant  food.  It  is  a  common 
practice  to  apply  materials  like  guano,  pulverized  sheep  manure, 
bone  meal,  and  dried  blood  on  the  surface  of  the  beds,  to  be  w^orked 
in  v^ith  the  hoe  during  the  early  spring  of  the  second  or  third  years ; 
but  whether  such  treatment  is  beneficial  has  not  been  proved. 


Fig.  8. — A  convenient  outfit  for  spraying  strawberries. 


DISEASES   AND    INSECTS 

Strawberries  are  subject  to  attacks  by  many  diseases  and  insect 
pests,  some  of  which  are  difficult  to  control.  Until  recent  years,  treat- 
ment of  most  of  these  troubles  consisted  in  removing  diseased  plants 
and  spraying  with  a  fungicide  during  the  dormant  season.  The  devel- 
opment of  highly  refined  oil-emulsion  sprays  has  aided  in  the  control 
of  certain  insect  pests  (fig.  8).  While  some  oils  and  Bordeaux  may 
safely  be  used,  sulfur  should  not  be  applied  to  strawberry  plants  dur- 
ing the  growing  season.  Some  of  the  most  serious  diseases  and  insects 
are  decribed  below. 
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Leaf -Spot  (MycosphaercUa  fragariac). — The  disease  known  as 
leaf-spot  is  generally  recognized  by  the  small  dead  spots  with  red 
borders  on  the  leaves.  The  old  leaves  should  be  removed  in  the  fall 
and  burned,  and  the  entire  plantation  sprayed  with  standard  (5-5-50) 
strength  Bordeaux  mixture  just  before  active  growth  starts  in  the 
spring. 

Yellows  or  Xanthosis. — The  yellows  disease  is  prevalent  in  the 
central  coast  district.  It  causes  serious  losses,  but  a  specific  remedy 
is  unknown.  The  new  leaves  are  narrow  and  have  yellow  margins, 
and  the  fruit  is  inferior  and  scarce.  The  infected  plants  live  for  a 
considerable  time.  It  is  thought  that  this  disease  is  carried  from  one 
plant  to  another  by  aphids.  As  far  as  is  known  at  present,  the  best 
methods  of  avoiding  the  trouble  seem  to  consist  in  securing  healthy 
plants,  making  new  plantations  as  far  from  old  diseased  ones  as  pos- 
sible, spraying  to  control  aphids,  and  removing  all  plants  that  show 
any  signs  of  the  trouble. 

Fruit  Rots. — Strawberries  which  are  bruised  or  crushed  in  pick- 
ing are,  as  a  rule,  quickly  infected  with  one  or  more  of  the  common 
fungi  that  cause  the  fruit  to  rot.  Once  started  in  a  basket,  these  rots 
spread  from  the  bruised  berries  to  the  sound  fruit.  Care  in  picking 
and  handling  is  the  only  remedy.  Berries  which  rest  upon  wet  soil 
are  often  attacked  by  one  or  more  of  these  rots. 

Brown  Blight. — Brown  blight  appears  to  be  a  fungous  root  rot. 
The  outer  leaves  wither,  turn  brown,  and  die.  In  severe  cases  the 
plant,  too,  is  killed.  The  disease  seems  to  occur  only  in  the  spring. 
The  diseased  plants  should  be  removed,  and  new  plants  set  in  their 
places. 

Straivherry  Aphis  (Myzus  fragaefolii). — Strawberry  aphis,  a 
small,  pale  yellow  plant  louse,  found  chiefly  on  the  under  sides  of 
the  leaves,  may  usually  be  controlled  by  dusting  liberally  with  5  per 
cent  nicotine  dust  applied  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaf.  Summer  oil- 
emulsion  sprays  for  red  spider  also  aid  in  controlling  these  aphids. 

Strawherry  Croivn  Borer  {Aegeria  rutilans). — The  strawberry 
crown  moth  is  a  small,  white  caterpillar  that  destroys  plants  by  boring 
into  the  crown  of  the  plant.  The  only  known  remedy  is  to  remove  and 
burn  the  dead  plants. 

Straivherry  Flea  Beetle  (Haltica  ignita). — The  strawberry  flea 
beetle  is  a  small,  bright  green  or  purplish  beetle,  which  feeds  chiefly 
on  the  leaves  of  the  plant.  It  often  seriously  curtails  the  production 
of  some  fields  in  their  third  and  fourth  seasons.  Bordeaux  mixture  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  repellant. 
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Strawberry  Root  Worm  (Paria  canella). — The  adult  strawberry 
leaf  beetles,  which  are  brown  with  black  markings,  feed  on  the  leaves, 
while  the  small,  white  larvae  attack  the  roots.  Infested  plants  should 
be  removed  and  burned.  Infestations  may  be  controlled  by  spraying 
with  arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of  3  pounds  of  powder  to  100  gallons 
of  water.  The  plants  should  not  be  sprayed  with  this  poison  if 
berries  are  present. 

Bed  Spider,  Tivo-Spoited  Mite  (Tetranychus  telarius). — Of  all  the 
pests  attacking  strawberries,  red  spider  is  one  of  the  most  serious. 
It  is  very  small  in  size,  yellow  in  color  when  young,  and  produces  a 
web  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  It  can  best  be  controlled  by 
spraying  with  a  summer  oil  emulsion,  applied  to  the  under  surface 
of  the  leaves  by  means  of  a  short  rod  with  an  upturned  discharge. 
Plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  water. 


HARVESTING 

The  perishable  nature  of  strawberries  requires  that  this  fruit  be 
handled  very  carefully.  Picking  should  be  done  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  avoid  bruising  the  fruit.  The  berries  are  picked  with  the  calyx 
and  a  short  portion  of  the  stem  intact,  and  are  placed  directly  into 
the  cups  or  baskets  in  which  they  are  sold.  When  ^ faced'  the  fruit 
should  not  be  handled  any  more  than  is  necessary.  The  cups  or  con- 
tainers should  fit  snugly  in  the  crates  or  chests  to  prevent  shifting 
during  transportation.  Although  strawberries  may  be  picked  through- 
out the  day,  many  growers  plan  to  have  most  of  the  picking  done 
during  the  early  morning  hours.  Berries  picked  when  wet  are  more 
easily  injured  in  handling  and  are  more  apt  to  rot  in  transit  than 
those  picked  dry. 

Berries  for  long-distance  shipment  are  picked  when  mature,  but 
firm  in  texture.  For  nearby  markets  the  fruit  may  be  somewhat  riper 
but  not  soft  or  mushy.  The  shipping  standards  for  strawberries  as 
found  in  the  California  Fruit,  Nut  and  Vegetable  Standardization 
Act  of  1927,  states  that  "Any  strawberry  which  has  not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  surface  showing  pink  or  red  color  shall  be  considered 
mature. ' ' 

The  standard  container  for  strawberries  is  a  basket  containing 
one  dry  pint  of  approximately  33.6  cubic  inches.  These  baskets  are 
marketed  in  larger  containers  of  various  sizes  and  descriptions.  The 
favorite  container  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region  is  the  chest  which 
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holds  16  drawers  of  six  baskets  each,  or  approximately  72  pounds  of 
fruit  (fig.  9).  In  other  districts,  flat  containers  holding  12,  15,  20, 
24,  or  30  baskets  are  often  used. 

The  standard  practice  for  many  years  has  been  to  market  straw- 
berries with  the  individual  baskets  'faced.'  Facing  consists  in  filling 
the  top  layer  with  berries  of  uniform  size  arranged  in  straight  rows. 
Formerly  the  berries  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  were  often  small  and 


Fig.  D.-CIk'sI    with  hinged  side  used  in  California  for  local  shipments  of 
berries.     Each  draAver  holds  a  slide  containing  six  cups  or  baskets. 


inferior.  This  practice  is  now  unlawful,  and  the  various  counties 
provide  for  inspection  of  strawberries  in  conformance  with  the 
California  Fruit,  Nut,  and  Vegetable  Standardization  Act  of  1927. 
Recently,  a  portion  of  the  strawberry  crop  has  been  marketed  under 
what  is  known  as  the  'jumble'  pack,  in  which  no  facing  is  attempted. 
The  strawberry  crop  is  marketed  in  various  ways.  It  may  be  sold 
direct  to  buyers,  or  handled  through  commission  men  or  cooperative 
associations. 
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STATUS  OF  THE   INDUSTRY 

The  growing  of  strawberries  in  California  presents  several  unique 
problems,  which  should  be  carefully  considered  by  the  prospective 
strawberry  producer.  This  industry  often  goes  hand-in-hand  with 
the  extension  of  orchard  areas.  It  occupies  the  land  while  the  trees 
are  young.  Furthermore,  the  average  life  of  a  strawberry  planta- 
tion is  about  four  years.  New  plantings  seldom  follow  old  ones  on 
the  same  land,  probably  because  of  the  presence  of  pests,  or  perhaps 
because  of  the  condition  of  the  soil  subsequent  to  the  cultural  treat- 
ments now  used.  Strawberry  growers  seem  to  prefer  leasing  land 
rather  than  buying  it.  Centers  of  intensive  strawberry  culture  are 
thus  somewhat  migratory. 

The  production  of  strawberries,  like  that  of  other  small  fruits, 
is  subject  to  rather  severe  fluctuations  in  acreage  in  a  given  district. 
New  plantings  are  in  full  bearing  the  second  year  after  planting. 
Thus  any  nearby  market  may  easily  be  over-supplied  with  this  fruit 
after  a  year  or  two  of  high  prices. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  canning  of  strawberries  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  in  California  has  not  been  an  outlet  of  great  importance. 
Local  markets  seem  to  be  well  supplied  by  the  existing  acreage,  which 
may  readily  be  extended  to  care  for  increased  consumption.  Any 
marked  extension  of  the  industry  in  the  future  would  seem  to  rest 
upon  the  use  of  these  berries  by  barreling  or  preserving  by  some  other 
means,  and  upon  eastern  shipments.  Shipping  to  distant  markets 
under  refrigeration  is  one  of  the  possible  outlets,  provided  the  berries 
are  grown  in  sufficient  quantities  in  a  given  district  so  that  they 
mav  be  marketed  in  carloads. 


VARIETIES 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  some  of  the  principal 
varieties  now  being  grown  in  California : 

Marshall:  Plant  vigorous,  healthy,  spreading,  and  a  good  producer 
of  new  plants.  Flower  perfect.  Foliage  large,  with  coarse  serrations. 
Fruit  medium  to  large ;  roundish  conic  in  shape ;  dark  red,  flesh  some- 
what lighter  in  color;  firm;  seeds  somewhat  depressed.  An  old 
standard  in  many  sections. 
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Gold  Dollar:  Plant  medium  in  size  and  vigor,  erect,  a  good  plant 
maker.  Flower  perfect.  Fruit  rather  elongated  conic ;  dark  red,  flesh 
somewhat  lighter  in  color;  firm.  Ripens  early  and  produces  over  a 
fairly  long  season.  Grown  in  Florin  and  Newcastle  sections.  A  good 
shipper. 

Malinda:  Plant  inclined  to  be  small;  a  fair  plant  maker.  Flower 
perfect.  Fruit  small;  conic;  flesh  dark  red;  firm  with  a  firm  core. 
Grown,  with  others,  in  Pajaro  Valley. 

Oregon  (Oregon  Plum)  :  Plant  medium  in  size,  vigorous,  erect, 
prolific  plant  maker,  and  a  heavy  producer.  Flower  perfect.  Fruit 
medium  to  large ;  broad  conic ;  dark,  glossy  red ;  flesh  medium  red ; 
inclined  to  be  soft.  Ships  well  to  nearby  markets.  Popular  in  the 
Pajaro  and  Santa  Clara  valleys  and  in  the  Florin  section.  Ripens 
early. 

Klondike:  Plant  vigorous  and  a  fairly  good  plant  maker;  fair 
producer.  Flower  perfect.  Fruit  fair-sized ;  roundish-conic  ;  dark  red 
in  color;  firm,  and  a  good  shipper.  Grown  with  others  in  the  section 
around  Los  Angeles. 

Nick  Ohmer:  Medium  in  size  and  vigor;  fair  producer  and  plant 
maker.  Flower  perfect.  Fruit  medium  to  large  in  size;  roundish 
conic ;  somewhat  soft  in  texture ;  sub-acid  flavor.  Grown  in  districts 
adjacent  to  San  Francisco. 

Excelsior:  Plant  vigorous,  a  fair  producer,  and  a  good  plant  maker. 
Flower  perfect.  Fruit  medium  in  size ;  conic,  firm ;  sharply  acid  in 
flavor.    Season,  early.    Grown  in  Los  Angeles  district. 

Banner:  Plant  vigorous,  upright,  a  good  plant  maker;  exception- 
ally heavy  producer.  Flower  perfect.  Fruit  large,  roundish  conic; 
seeds  depressed.  Color  dark  red,  becoming  almost  purple  when  ripe. 
Leading  variety  in  the  central  coast  district. 
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